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colonies and the mother country from which there was no issue except 
through war, and when the gauntlet was thrown down by Massachusetts 
the King was bound by the most sacred obligations to suppress the 
revolt if possible. Two political societies of quite different type were 
thus brought into conflict, and to the reviewer it seems clear that the 
historian is bound to do justice to the character and aims of both. In 
this the most important part of his task, Mr. Fiske has succeeded no 
better than his predecessors. In some respects he is even more 
strongly partisan than they. I do not remember that any of the 
earlier historians have actually compared the Boston Port Act and the 
legislation accompanying it to the decrees of an Artaxerxes or an 
Abderrahman. The truth is, until American historians cease the attempt 
to defend a dogma, and begin in earnest the effort to understand the 
aristocratic society which existed in England and the democracy which 
was maturing here, and the causes of conflict between the two, we 
shall not have a satisfactory history either of the colonial period or of 
the revolution. The Englishman too who carries his party prejudices 
into the work will reach no better results. 

The opinion may also be expressed that by narrowing the field of 
vision Mr. Fiske, in estimating the causes of colonial success, has failed 
to give proper weight to the influence of the continental alliance 
against England. Had it not been for that, her superiority on the 
ocean would have been far greater than it actually was. So great was 
our demoralization that without such aid success was scarcely possible. 
Then in regard to the planning of the Yorktown campaign Mr. Fiske 
claims for Washington more than that commander claimed for himself. 
Washington admits in his diary that he was forced by the plans and 
desires of the French, as well as by other causes, " to give up all ideas 
of attacking New York," and instead to move as much of his army as 
could be spared toward the South. That seems to be in harmony with 
the history of the events as it is revealed in the published correspond- 
ence of Rochambeau. TT T _ 

H. L. Osgood. 

The English Constitution. By Emil Botjtmy. Translated by 
Isabel M. Eaden. London and New York, Macmillan & Co., 1891. 
— 212 pp. 

This is an excellent translation of the volume which appeared in Paris 
about four years ago under the title La Developpement de la Constitution 
et de la Societe Politique en Angleterre. It is a most suggestive study 
in the history of the social classes of England, and of the influence 
which their development has had on the form of its constitution. It is 
not a systematic treatise, but rather a brilliant review of the great 
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changes through which England has become socially and politically 
what it is to-day. The two features of the book which most command 
attention are these : the author ignores almost wholly the Anglo-Saxon 
period ; he lays great emphasis on the social changes of the eighteenth 
century which, culminating as they did in the legislation of 1832, 
amounted to a profound social revolution. This method of treatment 
will be quite novel to readers unacquainted with Gneist and with the 
historians of the industrial revolution in England, Toynbee and Held. 
To the works of Toynbee and Gneist Professor Boutmy is evidently 
much indebted, while he also finds in the pages of Stubbs abundant 
material to illustrate his views. The comparisons which are drawn be- 
tween the constitutional development of England and that of France are 
most suggestive, and throw much light on the history of both countries. 

According to the view here presented, England became a fully devel- 
oped state with the Norman conquest. Then it escaped from the 
immature and stationary condition of the Saxon period. An all- 
powerful kingship was established, an elaborate, highly centralized 
administrative system was formed. The itinerant judges were to Eng- 
land what the missi were in the Carolingian empire. The comparative 
isolation of England, its definite natural boundaries, its limited area, 
made it possible to organize and perpetuate the Norman system of 
judicial, financial and military control. Feudalism was not allowed to 
develop as it did on the continent ; a rigorous national unity was very 
early attained. The chief administrative divisions, viz. the counties, 
were small and possessed little independence. There were no provinces 
which had enjoyed sovereignty, and in which sub-nationalities existed. 
Law and custom therefore became uniform, and we find nothing like 
the variety of legal development revealed in the coutumes of France. 
It will surprise most readers to learn that no administrative system so 
highly centralized, so rigorously national as the Norman, existed in 
France till the beginning of the present century. 

So weak was the nobility in the presence of such a kingship that they 
were compelled to seek the support of the other classes. Thus the alli- 
ance was formed through which Magna Carta was obtained. The for- 
mation of a rural middle class, the knights, who separated from the 
nobility and united with the citizens, was another feature of England's 
development peculiar to herself. The larger landholders thus became 
divided into a provincial upper class and a political aristocracy. The 
former, by intermarriage with burghers and through division of estates, 
broadened till it became the most influential class in the nation. It 
early lost its military and feudal character, and into its hands, after the 
appointment of the justices of the peace, fell the control of local admin- 
istration. It also assumed the leadership in the House of Commons 
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and through its efforts the constitutional precedents of the fourteenth 
century were established. In the time of the Stuarts this class became 
known as the country gentlemen. 

Professor Boutmy holds that with the fall of the nobility in the Wars 
of the Roses feudalism practically disappeared from England. He does 
not regard the events of 1648 and 1688 as involving or resulting from 
deep social changes. They were wholly political and were in the main 
the efforts of the newly invigorated estates, the new nobility and the 
country gentlemen, to recover the rights which had been lost during the 
Tudor reigns. Hence at the beginning of the eighteenth century society 
still retained almost the same form as that which it had assumed during 
the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. The nobility existed simply as 
leaders among the gentry, while the gentry itself was constantly being 
recruited from the yeomen and the burghers. Now came the great 
inventions and the development of manufacturing. Land became valu- 
able. It was appropriated or bought up. The passage of enclosure 
acts began. Estates were enlarged and consolidated. The gentry, con- 
trolling both Parliament and local government, used their power in 
elections, in legislation, in the courts to strengthen their own position 
and to crush out the yeomen. The author supports Professor Rogers, 
though it seems without sufficient reason, in the assumption that this was 
done with full knowledge and intent. However that may be, it resulted 
in the contraction of the higher classes into an oligarchy, which possessed 
the highest social and economic advantages, and which ruled England 
till 1832. Many evils in the land system and local administration usu- 
ally attributed to feudalism originated during this period. The ruin of 
the yeomen was completed by the fall of prices after the peace of 1815. 
But since 1 760 another England had been developing — that of the man- 
ufacturers and artisans. An inevitable conflict of interests arose between 
them and the gentry. The supremacy of the gentry was destroyed by 
the first Reform Act. That sealed the doom of the oligarchy. All suc- 
ceeding reforms, political and social, have followed as its consequences. 
In the opinion of the author agrarian legislation must become more and 
more radical till the work of the eighteenth century is undone. 

This volume illustrates two existing tendencies among historical stu- 
dents, the one general, the other particular. The general tendency is 
to seek the causes of political change in economic, and other social 
forces. The political and legal historians are now under obligation to 
avail themselves, as Professor Boutmy has done, of the results of research 
in economics. The particular tendency is to regard the existing social 
and political system of England as largely the product of recent changes. 
This greatly increases the importance of the eighteenth century as a 

period for historical investigation. 

H. L. Osgood. 



